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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


SOME REMARKS ON THE NOTION OF PROOF 


ODEL’S celebrated theorem on the incompleteness of any 

formal system sufficiently strong to contain the arithmetic 
of natural numbers can be interpreted in at least three ways. It 
can be regarded firstly as a purely syntactical theorem, to the 
effect that if a formal system S satisfies certain conditions, then 
there exists a formula p such that neither-p nor ~ p is provable in 
in S. Secondly it can be interpreted as a semantical theorem, to 
the effect that if S satisfies certain conditions, then there is a 
formula p which, though true, is not provable in 8. There is a 
third interpretation which is both more problematic and more sug- 
gestive than either of these. It is, namely, that for any formal 
system S, adequate for the arithmetic of natural numbers, there 
are correct inferences which cannot be formalized in 8S. This is 
problematic because no one has ever given an explanation of what 
‘correct inference’ means, and it is suggestive because it challenges 
us to attempt such an explanation. 

The usual reaction to this third interpretation, I am afraid, 
would be to think of ways of dodging the issue. One way to dodge 
it is to define ‘correct inference’ to mean simply an inference 
carried out according to the rules of a certain specified formal 
system; this is roughly the procedure of Curry. On this basis 
‘proof’ or ‘correct inference’ is a syntactical notion, and it is 
simply false to say that Gidel has shown that there are correct 
inferences not formalizable in certain formal systems 8. 

The second way of dodging the issue of ‘correct inference’ is to 
define such an inference as the application of rules which preserve 
truth. This requires a preliminary definition of truth, and it 
makes ‘proof’ a semantical notion. On this basis it is true to say 
that Godel has shown that there are correct inferences not formal- 
izable in certain formal systems S; but this is merely a roundabout 
way of saying that there are true sentences not provable in S. 

I shall maintain that there is a sense of ‘correct inference’ or 
‘proof’ which is on the one hand not a syntactical notion relative 
to a particular system, and on the other hand is not reducible to 
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the mere preservation of truth, or to any other semantical notion. 
Indeed it seems to me that the use of the word ‘proof’ in ordinary 
non-philosophical mathematical discussion is rather clearly neither 
a syntactical nor a semantical term. 

It is as self-contradictory to use methods of proof without ad- 
mitting their correctness, as it is to make statements without ad- 
mitting their truth. (I am not using ‘self-contradictory’ in the 
sense of formal logic, but roughly as a synonym for ‘irrational’.) 
Therefore if a person who has been using certain methods for prov- 
ing arithmetical theorems succeeds in making these methods explicit, 
he is ipso facto committed to the perfectly definite proposition that 
the use of those methods cannot lead to a false arithmetical 
statement, for example the statement that 0 is equal to 1. By 
Gédel’s technique of arithmetization, which translates every state- 
ment of formal deducibility into a statement of arithmetic, any such 
person is compelled to admit a new arithmetical statement, namely 
the arithmetized version of the statement that his methods cannot 
lead to a proof of the statement that 0 is equal to 1. By Gédel’s 
theorem, he could not have established this statement by his pre- 
vious methods. Hence, as soon as a person makes explicit the tools 
which he has been using in the construction of arithmetical proofs, 
he is ipso facto in a position to obtain new arithmetical proofs which 
he could not have obtained by using those tools alone. The whole 
process is closely related to what the British philosophical logician 
W. E. Johnson called ‘intuitive induction’; we find ourselves mak- 
ing certain inferences and we thereupon realize that the pattern of 
those inferences is such as to confer validity on arguments in which 
they occur. This realization is a demonstrative and rational step 
quite apart from any question of formalization, though of course 
the results of an intuitive induction can be formalized after the 
induction has taken place. 

These remarks are intended to support my contention that 
Gédel’s argument establishes that there exist, for any correct 
formal system containing the arithmetic of natural numbers, cor- 
rect inferences which cannot be carried out in that system—where 
‘correct inference’ is a notion neither of syntax nor of semantics, 
but of some intermediate discipline which I might call ‘apodicties’. 
(Strictly speaking, the words ‘correct formal system’ in the ital- 
icized statement should be replaced by ‘provably correct formal 
system’; we shall return to this rather subtle point later in dis- 
cussing some results of Feferman.) 

One could find circularities or vaguenesses in the remarks I have 
made in justification of my heretical contention. I used, for ex- 
ample, the words ‘self-contradictory’, ‘irrational’, ‘compelled’, 
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‘committed’, and ‘establish’ in a sense which belongs neither to 
syntax nor to semantics (nor, I may emphatically add, to psychol- 
ogy); and it may be maintained that I cannot use any of these 
apodictie notions in order to define the apodictic notion of proof, 
without falling into one of the two classical fallacies of circular 
definition or of defining the unknown by the more unknown. Of 
course my previous remarks are not meant to be a definition of 
‘proof’ in anything but an ostensive sense—I am drawing your 
attention to a notion which I think people are prone to overlook; 
and if I cannot reduce it to any more familiar notions, of course 
the only thing I can do is to provide a number of paraphrases and 
hope that they will call up in your mind the same concept which 
I have in mine. 

I am asserting that there is an absolute sense of ‘provable’, 
neither syntactical nor semantical nor psychological, and that in 
this sense of ‘provable’, Gédel undecidable statements are provable. 
The proof which I assert not to be formalizable in elementary 
arithmetic is as follows: The axioms of elementary arithmetic are 
true, and the rules of inference are truth-preserving. Therefore 
every theorem of elementary arithmetic is true. Therefore ‘0 = 1’ 
is not a theorem of elementary arithmetic. Therefore a certain 
statement p (the arithmetization of the statement that ‘0 = 1’ is 
not a theorem) is true. 

This is about all I shall say in defense of the concept of ab- 
solute provability as distinguished from provability in any partic- 
ular formal system. Later I shall argue that absolute provability 
must likewise be distinguished from truth. I would like first of 
all, however, to examine briefly the relation of formal provability 
and of absolute provability to actual mathematical practice. 

It happens that most of the inferences commonly made in math- 
ematics can be decomposed into steps which fall under a relatively 
small number of patterns. Consequently, it is more or less a rou- 
tine matter to schematize the mathematical practice of any partic- 
ular time—that is, to crystallize the stage which human mathemat- 
ical reasoning-powers have reached at that time. However, in 
practice as well as in theory, revisions are frequently necessary. 
Many of the axioms of set-theory (in particular the axiom of the 
set of all subsets, the axiom of choice, and the axiom of substitu- 
tion) have had to fight for their lives before being received into 
the canon of acceptable mathematical methods of reasoning. It is 
highly unlikely that we have seen the last of such additions; I 
would be surprised indeed if an axiom asserting the existence of 
at least some inaccessible ordinals did not become part of standard 
mathematics within the next thirty years. Nor must we forget 
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the possibility of more radical and sweeping changes, such as the 
very invention of the concept of an infinite set. This is scarcely a 
hundred years old, and would clearly have been virtually impossible 
for even the greatest eighteenth-century mathematicians to en- 
visage. I do not know why we should think we are privileged to 
have seen the last of these revolutions. At a guess (whose value I 
leave it to you to assess) I would think the introduction of non- 
extensional entities of some kind into mathematics would be the 
next major change (as distinguished from the relatively minor 
detailed additions to set-theory which I mentioned a moment ago). 
But I would like to make one thing clear: the introduction of such 
entities will not take place simply because some philosopher thinks 
it would be nice to have them. It will take place, if it does at all, 
in response to specific pressures from inside mathematics itself, just 
as the current tendency towards introducing an axiom of inacces- 
sible ordinals is motivated by problems arising in one of the most 
concrete of all mathematical disciplines, namely algebraic topology. 

I ask your indulgence for this prophetic excursus. I introduced 
it merely to convince you that mathematics is in a state of slow, 
jerky motion (which has incidentally become more rapid rather 
than less since the advent of formalization). I hope that this will 
make it appear reasonable that there is an ideal of proof to which 
historically given mathematical formalisms are better and better 
approximations. If one thinks seriously and realistically about 
contemporary mathematics compared with the mathematics of the 
eighteenth century, and if one prognosticates even conservatively 
about what the mathematics of the twenty-second century is likely 
to be like, it becomes just a little silly to think of equating ‘correct 
provability’ with, for example, provability in Zermelo-Frankel 
set-theory. 

The relation of absolute provability to set-theory is very com- 
plicated, because I think that the acceptance or rejection of ‘con- 
troversial’ set-theoretic principles like the axiom of choice and the 
existence of inaccessible ordinals is partly (but not wholly) a 
matter of convention. Insofar as this is so, my notion of ‘absolute 
provability’ would have to be modified, as far as its application to 
set-theory is concerned, by sociological considerations. I intend 
this notion to apply only to those mathematical disciplines which 
are quite clearly objective—i.e., in which there is a question of truth 
or falsity which it would be irrational to settle by a conventional 
agreement. Of course it would be possible to take such an extreme 
conventionalist position as to deny that any such mathematics 
existed. However, I am in accord with Hilbert in supposing that 
some mathematical statements have a perfectly clear meaning inde- 
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pendent of any convention. Amongst these are at least all state- 
ments (called ‘real statements’) of the form (n) (f(n)=0), where 
n is an integer variable and where f(n) is a function which can be 
evaluated by a mechanical procedure for each particular n. Such 
formulas assert that an identity holds in all cases, where in each 
particular case it can be decided by direct computation whether 
that identity holds or not. Amongst these are many unsolved 
problems in mathematics ; for example, the notorious ‘last theorem’ 
of Fermat, the problem of the consistency of various mathematical 
theories, and the four-color problem. In the two latter cases, some 
arithmetization is necessary if we are to have the statement in the 
canonical form (n) (f()= 0) ; even if this arithmetization were not 
performed, however, it is clear that the statements in question, if 
false, could be invalidated by a single finite construction, and this 
is what Hilbert meant by calling them real statements. They are 
statements of a kind which we would not conceivably want to settle 
by convention (in a sense in which we might one day decide for 
‘aesthetic’ reasons only to accept or reject some complicated pro- 
posed axiom of set-theory). 

So there are interesting open (real) questions which cannot 
rationally be settled by convention; and Gédel’s theorem assures 
us that no formal system can answer all these questions. This does 
not mean that we shall never be able to settle them; it means that 
in order to settle them we must be prepared to expand our means 
of proof. This is no radical idea; the historical examples I have 
given show that the means of proof acceptable in mathematics are 
continually expanding in a slow jerky fashion. It is clearly irra- 
tional to settle by a convention statements which are objectively 
true or false. Proof rather than convention is required, and meth- 
ods of proof require continual extension. 

One of the reasons why some people might be inclined to scoff 
at the idea of the objective truth or falsity of, say, the four-color 
conjecture is that they find it too platonistic to speak of all ‘pos- 
sible’ maps, even if the maps are concrete enough to be drawn with 
ink on physical spheres. To such people I can only reiterate 
G. E. Moore’s aphorism that the meaning of a sentence may be 
perfectly clear even if the analysis of that meaning is not. Another 
reason for being sceptical about the objectivity of the truth-values 
of real statements is what one can roughly describe as intuitionism. 
I shall return to the question of intuitionism later on—I don’t think 
it calls for much more than a re-wording of parts of this paper to 
make my ideas acceptable to intuitionists. 

I am not being platonistic. I am not concerned to apply my 
notion of absolute provability to very general, abstract set-theoretic 
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statements; and I am not concerned to apply the semantical notion 
of truth to anything but real statements in Hilbert’s sense. I am 
perfectly prepared to admit that sociological and aesthetic consid- 
erations may play a large, irreducible part, say, in the acceptance 
or non-acceptance of the axiom of choice. According to a theorem 
of Kreisel which deserves more publicity, every arithmetical state- 
ment (and in particular every real statement) which is provable 
with the aid of the axiom of choice is provable without it; this 
again may therefore plausibly be assimilated to physical hypotheses 
without observable consequences, though I should certainly not 
wish to conclude, at least without much more analysis, that the 
axiom of choice is ‘meaningless’ or decidable only by conven- 
tion. The situation is complicated by the fact that some set- 
theoretic hypotheses—for example, the hypothesis of the existence 
of inaccessible ordinals—do have arithmetical and even real conse- 
quences which we may not in all cases be able to prove without 
them. Thus there is no easy answer to the question of what is 
conventional and what requires proof in mathematics: it does not 
seem possible sharply to classify proposed new hypotheses into the 
‘antiseptic’ kind, where we may make whatever conventions we see 
fit with a clear conscience, and the ‘real’ kind, where what is called 
for is the discovery of new, hitherto unformalized methods of cor- 
rect inferenee. Because of all these complications which arise in 
the discussion of absolute provability in set-theory, I shall confine 
myself for the remainder of my paper to arithmetic. 

I come now to deal with the second way of evading the consid- 
eration of ‘correct inference’ as a new irreducible concept; that is, 
the identification of (absolute) provability with truth. On this 
basis, Gédel’s argument does indeed establish the existence of 
correct methods of inference not formalizable in a certain formal 
system S, but this is taken merely as a roundabout way of saying 
that it establishes the existence of true statements not provable in 8S. 

But it seems to me quite obvious that Gédel’s argument does 
more than this. We have logically compelling grounds to believe 
Gédel’s undecidable statement p. Since this statement asserts 
merely the consistency of S, if we have no grounds for believing p 
we have no grounds either for believing anything established by 
the use of S. The fact that a system stronger than 8 is needed in 
order to give a formal proof of the consistency of S should not 
mislead us into thinking that the consistency of § is ‘less certain’ 
than the theorems established by the use of S. It is possible to 
prove p by methods which we must admit to be correct if we admit 
that the methods available in S are correct. And it seems obvious 
to me that to say that there is a provable statement p not provable 
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by means available in § is to say a great deal more than merely 
that some true statement p is not provable in S. 

I would like to interject a parenthetical remark about idealism 
in mathematics. It will never be possible to acquire rational knowl- 
edge of the truth of any mathematical proposition without at the 
same time acquiring rational knowledge of its provability. I main- 
tain that this does not justify us in identifying truth with prov- 
ability. In idealism, existence apart from being thought of or 
being perceived, or at least apart from the possibility of being 
thought of or being perceived, is a meaningless abstraction. Sim- 
ilarly, in some kinds of mathematical idealism, of which if I do not 
misunderstand them the intuitionists are adherents, truth without 
the possibility of being proved is a meaningless abstraction. An 
adherent of this kind of idealism would disagree with my contention 
that ‘truth is provability’ does not follow from ‘we never know 
that a mathematical proposition is true without knowing that it is 
provable’. However, this demurrer would in no way affect my 
general position. I am concerned to maintain that there is a sense 
of provability which is distinct from truth in the semantical sense. 
The mathematical idealist would not dispute this; he would merely 
add that there is no bona-fide concept of truth in the semantical 
sense. Though I would disagree with that, this disagreement would 
not substantially affect any of my remarks in this paper. 

On the other hand, if one does not accept the idealistic theory 
just mentioned, that is, if one accepts the semantical concept of 
truth at least in arithmetic, it seems to me that one must still be 
prepared to distinguish this concept from the absolute notion of 
provability. Hilbert’s non ignorabimus, which asserts that every 
mathematical statement is either (absolutely) provable or (ab- 
solutely) refutable, is the paradigm of a controversial statement ; 
if (absolute) provability had the same meaning as truth, the non 
ignorabimus would be a trivial consequence of excluded middle. 
And it was clearly not meant in this way. On the other hand, I 
do not construe it as asserting simply that there is a formal system 
adequate to the solution of every mathematical problem. Gédel’s 
theorem asserts that no such formal system exists; and it would, I 
am sure, be a misinterpretation of Hilbert’s statement to suppose 
it was something which Gédel’s theorem disproved. It disproved, 
if you like, the possibility of a uniform method of solution for all 
mathematical problems; but the history of mathematics has never 
to my knowledge exhibited much uniformity. 

We can start off, say, with Peano’s axioms for arithmetic, and 
make successive non-uniform but rationally motivated extensions 
of these axioms. These extensions will disclose new truths and 
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new correct methods of proof. Iteration of the Gédel method will 
give us a transfinite sequence of such extensions. To illustrate the 
complexity of this process, I shall make two remarks, one phil- 
osophical and one technical. The philosophical one is this. Twenty 
years before Gédel’s theorem, no one could have conceived what 
could be meant by a rationally motivated extension of Peano’s 
axioms. It is therefore presumptuous in the extreme to suppose 
that we have seen all the possible ways in which such extensions 
can take place. It would show more humility to envisage the 
possibility that twenty or two hundred years from now ‘Gédelian’ 
extensions will appear merely as the most trivial instances of a 
much more far-reaching concept. My technical remark about ex- 
tensions is as follows. Let us confine ourselves, since we are not 
seers, to Gédelian extensions. Solomon Feferman has given an 
elegant description of a transfinite sequence of systems obtained 
by means of such extensions, with the property that though each 
such system is recursively enumerable, their union is not. It would 
be tempting to say that the totality of methods of proof occurring 
in Feferman’s systems is identical (ignoring non-Gédelian exten- 
sions) with the totality of methods of correct proof in arithmetic; 
especially tempting since he has proved that all real statements, and 
some but not all arithmetical statements which are not real, are 
decidable by such methods. I do not believe in this identification. 
Not only may the Feferman methods be too narrow (because of 
possible non-Gédelian extensions) but they may also be too wide. 
The reason for this is as follows: Feferman’s construction rests on 
the fact that if S is a consistent formal system, the consistency of 
S is true but not provable in 8. Feferman’s system (call it F) 
contains as a ‘‘theorem’’ every sentence of the form ‘‘S is con- 
sistent’’ where § is an axiomatizable subsystem of F. I agree that 
all these sentences are true, but I cannot see that they are all 
provable. It seems to me that a sufficient condition for the prov- 
ability of the formula ‘‘S is consistent’’ is not merely that S should 
be a subsystem of F, but that it should be provable that 8 is a 
subsystem of F. Hence Feferman’s system, though highly sugges- 
tive, cannot be accepted as affording an adequate analysis of 
absolute provability. Indeed the more I consider the matter the 
more plausible it becomes to me that the only fruitful way to 
investigate the absolute notion of provability is by axiomatizing 
its properties as an independent discipline rather than trying to 
define it in terms of currently accepted notions. 

It is, I think, precisely because provability cannot be defined in 
terms of such notions, either syntactical or semantical, that logicians 
have managed to avoid coming to grips with it for so long. And 
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yet, on one traditional notion of the logician’s function, it should 
perhaps have been his central concern. 

It is natural, since the theory of (absolute) provability cannot 
(presumably) be reduced either to syntax or to semantics, to at- 
tempt to axiomatize it as an independent discipline. I shall con- 
clude this paper by giving some indications in this direction. My 
starting point is Gédel’s axiomatization of provability of proposi- 
tions. This has three axioms: 


(1) Bp p 
(2) B(p—q)—> (Bp > Bq) 
(3) Bp > BBp 


and one rule: 
R. If p is a theorem, so is Bp. 


It is easy to see that B~ B(p & ~ p) is a theorem. This 
theorem says that it is provable that p & ~ p is not provable. 
Hence, as Gédel himself observes, we cannot take ‘B’ as denoting 
provability in any particular formal system, at least not if that 
system is adequate for arithmetic. 

Gédel’s axioms as they stand are not suitable for our purpose. 
They deal with provability of propositions, whereas we are con- 
cerned with provability of sentences. We change (1) and (2) 
respectively into 


(1’) Bip’> p 
(2’) B(‘p—> q’) > (B‘p’ > B‘q’) 


and replace R. by the rule 
(R’.) If p is a theorem, so is B‘p’. 


Of course in a precise formalization quotation marks would be 
avoided in favor of Gédel numbers; but there is no point in doing 
this in an informal exposition. 

We have not included any axiom analogous to Gédel’s (3). 
The reason for this is as follows: Our axioms are intended to be 
added to some underlying formalism. If we take this to be Peano 
arithmetic, we intend ‘B’ to be interpreted as (absolute) prov- 
ability of an arithmetical sentence (i.e., one which does not contain 
‘B’). The iterated ‘B’ in (3) does not accord with this inter- 
pretation. 

Indeed, unless we restrict the meaning of ‘B’ in this way, 
paradox ensues. This is because we can construct (in precisely 
Gédel’s manner) a sentence which asserts its own unprovability ; 
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i.e., for some explicitly given p we have as a theorem 
(T) po ~ Bp’ 
But this implies 
(~ p & B‘p’) or (p & ~ B‘p’) 
The first disjunct is impossible by (1'), and so 


Pp 

ged B‘p’ 
and by the rule (R’) 

B‘p’ 
are theorems; hence the system is inconsistent if we regard the 
schematic letter ‘p’ in (1’) and (R’) as ranging over all formulas 
of the system. However, the sentence p occurring in (T) is not 
arithmetic; it contains a ‘B’. Hence we restrict the schematic 
letters in the axioms and rules to arithmetic statements. If we 
wish to formalize the notion of absolute provability of statements 
which involve the notion of absolute provability, we need a stronger 
system and a higher order provability predicate. The situation is 
completely analogous to that Epimendes paradox which arises when 
we try to formalize the notion of truth, and does not show the 
notion of provability to be any more paradoxical than the notion 
of truth. 

Thus we have a system with the axiom-schema (1’), the axiom 
(2’), and the rule of inference (R’). In (1’) and (R) the schematic 
letter ‘p’ is restricted to ranging over sentences not containing ‘B’. 
We can add further axioms asserting B‘p’ for all arithmetical 
sentences p which are provable in various formal systems: for 
example in Peano arithmetic and in certain subsystems of the very 
system we are constructing. We can also add generalizations of 
(1’), for the ease in which p depends on one or more parameters 
(free variables). 

It seems likely that the resulting system can be proved con- 
sistent relative to, say, the theory of types. This is one of its most 
unattractive features. For it is doubtful whether the consistency 
of any significant axiomatization of this non-set-theoretical, non- 
semantical notion could be reduced to the consistency of any of the 
usual systems. Nonetheless, I hope to have at least laid the ground- 
work for a method which can make some progress in solving certain 
problems lying on the boundary of philosophy and technical logic: 
for example, the problem of the existence of absolutely undecidable 
statements. I hope also to have made clear in this paper my con- 
viction that such problems are bona-fide ones, reducible neither to 
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syntactical problems nor to semantical ones, and requiring the 
creation of a new discipline for their solution.* 


JOHN MyYHILL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
‘* MYSTICISM AND PHILOSOPHY’’ 


HIS paper will be an attempt to deal with the key problems 
which mysticism poses for philosophy, these being the alleged 
ineffability of mystical experiences, the relation between the so- 
called eternal and temporal orders of being, and the objectivity of 
mystical experiences. We will use Professor Walter Stace’s Time 


and Eternity as a springboard for our own critical analysis of 
these problems. 


I. ALLEGED INEFFABILITY OF MysticaL EXPERIENCES 


Basic to Professor Stace’s thesis is his claim that mystical experi- 
ences, unlike all other types of experience, are completely ineffable, 
or non-conceptualizable. From this it follows that nothing revealed 
through mystical experience could possibly be either proved or 
disproved by anything known through the intellect, which is the 
process of understanding objects by means of concepts. His dis- 
cussion, however, is marred by a failure to state clearly in exactly 
what sense mystical experiences are ineffable. I believe that a 
careful reading of the book will reveal that four different criteria 
or senses of ineffability are appealed to. It will be necessary to 
discuss each one of these four senses separately to determine, first, 
whether mystical experiences are ineffable in any of these senses, 
and, second, if they are ineffable in any sense, whether this sense 
is trivial, i.e., one which would apply equally well to certain non- 
mystical experiences. 

(1) Within the mystical experience there is an undifferentiated 
unity, affording no foothold for any concept. During the mystical 
experience, as viewed phenomenologically from the standpoint of 
the experient, there is a dissolution of the dualism between subject 


1 Laszlo Kalmar, in a paper read at the Colloquium ‘‘Constructivity in 
Mathematics’’ in Amsterdam, August 1957, used arguments against the iden- 
tification of ‘effectiveness’ with ‘reeursiveness’ which can, in my opinion, be 
adequately formalized only by using the absolute (and undefined) notion of 
provability. An exposition of Kalmar’s argument, with a diseussion of its 
political significance, is planned as a sequel to the present paper. 
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and object as well as a unification of what was originally a mul- 
tiplicity of objects. For this reason mystical experiences are in- 
effable. 

In opposition to this it can be maintained that mystics as a 
matter of fact do manage to conceptualize their mystical experi- 
ences when they are outside them. By applying concepts such as 
‘“‘the undifferentiated unity,’’ ‘‘the dissolution of the personal 
ego,’’ ‘‘non-temporal and non-spatial,’’ ‘‘the sense of peace and 
sacredness,’’ ete. to their experiences they succeed in distinguishing 
mystical from non-mystical experiences. 

Professor Stace’s counter to this would be that within the 
mystical experience the mystic cannot conceptualize his experience 
because the use of any concept presupposes a multiplicity of objects 
as well as the subject-object dualism, and this is just what is wiped 
out during the experience. In claiming that mystical experiences 
are ineffable because they cannot be conceptualized by the mystic 
while he is within the experience, Professor Stace seems to be ap- 
pealing to the following criterion of ineffability: An experience is 
ineffable if a proposition describing this experience cannot be either 
formulated, consciously considered, or verified by the experient 
during the time that he is actually having the experience. I will 
attempt to show that this sense of ineffability is trivial because 
many non-mystical experiences would equally well qualify as can- 
didates for the title of ineffable. 

We would all agree that the experience of wrestling with an 
alligator is conceptualizable. However, the proposition, ‘‘Tarzan 
is wrestling with an alligator,’’ could not possibly be either formu- 
lated, consciously considered, or verified by Tarzan while he is 
actually having the experience described by the proposition. Sim- 
ilarly, and for slightly different practical reasons, Schnabel is not 
eapable of formulating or verifying the proposition, ‘‘Schnabel is 
concentrating solely on interpreting Beethoven’s 14th Sonata,”’ 
while he is actually engaged in performing the sonata; for if he 
were to attempt to verify this proposition while he was performing 
the Sonata he would automatically render it false, because that 
would mean that he could not possibly be concentrating solely on 
interpreting the Sonata. 

Because an experience, whether of the mystical or the Tarzan- 
Schnabel type, is not conceptualizable by the experient while he is 
having the experience, it does not follow that a third person cannot 
describe the experience at the very moment the experient is having 
his experience, or that the experient himself cannot conceptualize 
his experience after the experience is over. 

Professor Stace’s answer to this argument would be that there 
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still is a significant difference between mystical experiences and the 
Schnabel-Tarzan type of experiences, for only in the former is there 
a complete dissolution of the personal ego. Whether the mystic 
actually experiences the dissolution of his own ego is open to some 
doubts, for if this were so how would it be possible for the mystic 
to remember that he had had such an experience? In what sense 
could it be said to be his experience? How can someone experience 
the dissolution of his ego? But if we waive these difficulties and 
grant Professor Stace his point that there actually is such a dis- 
solution of the personal ego, this would have no logical relevance to 
the claim that mystical experiences are ineffable in some unique 
sense. It would show only that there are different practical reasons 
why the mystic cannot conceptualize his experience when inside the 
experience than why Tarzan and Schnabel cannot. 

(2) Mystical experiences are unique, being totally different 
from all other types of experience. Mystics themselves claim that 
they cannot find adequate words to describe their experiences. 
They have not been able to invent a new language in which their 
experiences would no longer be ineffable. 

However, against this, it can be said that many mystics have 
been autobiographical mystics. Such mystics manage to commu- 
nicate the nature of their experience not only to fellow mystics but 
to many non-mystics as well. When we read the descriptions of 
mystical experiences given by an Eckhart or a Suzuki we seem to 
know what they are talking about. If we should be soaking in a 
hot bath one night and suddenly have an experience in which our 
personal ego was dissolved by melting into an infinite ocean which 
was an undifferentiated unity and which furthermore gave us a 
sense of peace and sacredness far transcending anything previously 
experienced, we would leap to our feet saying with great excite- 
ment, ‘‘Why that Eckhart wasn’t just pulling our leg! There 
really are such experiences and I just had one!’’ 

There is something woefully inconsistent in Professor Stace’s 
saying, in one breath, that mystical experiences are ineffable—that 
no concepts can be used to describe them,—and, in the next breath, 
that there is unanimity among the mystics—that all mystics de- 
seribe their experiences in pretty much the same way. If one of 
these claims is true then the other must be false. Also, if mystical 


1I believe that Professor Stace, in accordance with his latest formulation 
of the empirical theory of meaning, put forth in ‘‘Some Misinterpretations of 
Empiricism’’ (Mind, 1958), would be forced to attribute empirical meaning to 
mystical propositions. There he states that a word or sentence has empirical 
meaning if it refers to some specific but unanalyzable experiential datum or 


if it is amenable to a process of analysis, the end-terms of which will be such 
experiential data. 
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experiences were as ineffable as mystics claim they are, then what 
sense could we make of their claim that their experiences are in 
principle verifiable if the proper steps are taken? What kind of an 
experience would serve as a confirming instance ? 

To say that mystical experiences are ineffable in the sense of 
not being adequately described by language is to make a trivial 
claim. No concepts can completely describe any direct experience ; 
they can never serve as substitutes for such experiences. My con- 
cept of a loud, deafening noise is not itself a loud, deafening noise. 
Our experience of yellow is just as unique and ineffable as a 
mystical experience ; we cannot define the color yellow in terms of 
anything more simple or basic. But this does not mean that we 
cannot conceptualize our direct experience of yellow and com- 
municate with others about it. If the experience of the color 
yellow were unique, and accessible to only one person in the uni- 
verse, then it would be impossible for this person to communicate 
with others about this experience. What is presupposed in com- 
municating propositions about simple color experiences as well as 
mystical experiences is an experiential awareness on the part of the 
addressee of the experience referred to by the proposition. 

I believe that the real reason for the mystic’s claiming some sort 
of unique ineffability for his experience is to be found in the 
inestimable significance and value which the experience has for him. 
It seems that the more highly we prize some experience the more 
we shun applying concepts to it. Like the composer who shuns 
writing program notes for his symphony because he fears, and 
rightly so, that eventually the reading of the program notes will 
take the place of the direct listening experience of the music, the 
mystic is afraid that the concepts by which he describes his experi- 
ence will become surrogates for the experience itself. Both men 
are telling us by their refusal to conceptualize their experience that 
it is the direct experience itself which counts and that language 
is a very poor substitute. 

(3) Propositions describing mystical experiences contain self- 
contrad. tions.2 Professor Stace finds the basic paradox of the 
Divine in the contradiction between the positive and negative con- 
ceptions of the Divine. ‘‘The latter denies all predicates of Him, 


2 Paul Henle, in his excellent article, ‘‘Mysticism and Semanties’’ (Phil- 
osophy and Phenomenological Research, 1948), claims that the mystic is not 
entitled to claim that his mystical utterances are ineffable in regard to all 
symbolism, possible as well as actual. In principle we cannot know that any 
utterance is ineffable in any possible symbol system; for, in order to know that 
a certain utterance is ineffable, we should have to find a new symbolism for 
expressing what is now ineffable. 
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even that of existence; whereas, the former says that He is the 
fullness of Being, the ultimate reality’’ (p. 34). 

It seems to me that this alleged contradiction between the posi- 
tive and negative conceptions of the Divine rests on the equivoca- 
tion of the term ‘‘exist.’’ When in the negative conception of the 
Divine the mystic denies that God exists, he means, by ‘‘exist,’’ 
‘*to be a fact in a spatio-temporal order’’; whereas, when from the 
positive conception of the Divine he claims that God exists or Is, he 
means now, by ‘‘exist,’’ ‘‘to be an eternal or timeless Being,’’ which 
is supposedly apprehended through mystical experiences. If we 
distinguish between these two different meanings of ‘‘exist’’ the 
alleged contradiction between the positive and negative conception 
of the Divine disappears. 

This still does not explain away many seemingly self-contradic- 
tory statements made by mystics. They refer to their experience 
as being at once passive and active, personal and impersonal, full 
and empty, containing a multiplicity of objects and still being a 
Oneness without parts, ete. What I will try to show is that such 
statements are not literal self-contradictions because the law of 
contradiction does not apply to them. The function of mystical 
statements is not the cognitive one of literally deseribing facts in 
space and time, but rather that of evoking in the addressee certain 
feelings and emotions in the same way that esthetic language does. 
In the following discussion we will consider only propositions 
having some sort of empirical meaning, i.e., propositions referring 
to something which is a content of a direct experience. Mystical 
propositions, while not having existential import in the strictest 
sense since they do not refer to facts in space and time, still come 
under the heading of propositions having empirical meaning, since, 
as we tried to prove, they do have experiential import. 

Now in regard to propositions having empirical meaning we can 
say that one proposition contradicts another proposition only if we 
first know the time factor of the two propositions.* The law of 
contradiction has application only to those empirical propositions 
in which the time factor can be specified. For this reason we can 
never say that two mystical propositions are contradictories because 
the time factor of the two propositions can never be specified. The 
reason why the time factor of a mystical proposition can never be 
specified is that such a proposition refers to an experience which is, 
as the mystic himself claims, phenomenologically atemporal, con- 
taining within itself no change and therefore no relations of before 

8In formulating the law of contradiction Aristotle wrote, ‘‘The same 


attribute cannot at the same time belong and not belong to the same subject in 
the same respect’’ (Metaphysics, 1005b, 17). 
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and after. Therefore when we read in the Isa Upanishad, ‘‘It (the 
Self) stirs and it stirs not,’’ we cannot say that such a proposition 
is a self-contradiction because the mystic can never tell us whether 
it stirs and also stirs not at one and the same moment of time. He 
cannot supply us with this information because his experience is 
atemporal. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this analysis is that mystical 
propositions cannot be said to be literally self-contradictory.* The 
law of contradiction is a rule of discourse applying only to proposi- 
tions having a cognitive function, i.e., propositions referring to 
events locatable in some definite region of space and time. The 
propositions: of the mystics are alogical. They do not violate the 
law of contradiction—it simply does not apply to them. Professor 
Stace would agree with the end result of this analysis if not with 
the means by which it is achieved; for he has said that the function 
of mystical propositions is not cognitive, but rather that of evoking 
within us a certain type of experience (p. 120). But the evocative 
function of language is not unique to mystical symbolism; it is 
equally true of the esthetic use of language, so that we would not 
have shown that mystical experiences were ineffable in some unique 
sense. In describing my listening experience of the second move- 
ment of Beethoven’s 7th Symphony I might say that it is the most 
tragic and yet the most joyous music I ever heard. If someone 
should then ask, ‘‘Do you mean at the same moment of time?,’’ 
I would not know how to answer, for, as in the case of mystical 
propositions, I would not be able to specify the time factor. By 
describing the movement as being both tragic and joyous I am 
referring to an emotional quality which permeates the entire move- 
ment, and the function of my language is to evoke in the addressee 
an emotional experience of a similar type to the one I had when I 
listened to the movement. 

(4) Propositions describing mystical experiences contradict 
propositions describing non-mystical experiences. This is unques- 
tionably the case, for mystical propositions claim that space, time, 
and multiplicity are unreal; whereas propositions describing non- 
mystical experiences deny this. But it does not follow that 
mystical propositions are empirically meaningless, and consequently 


4 Professor Stace writes: ‘‘The Ultimate can be neither self-consistent nor 
self-contradictory, for both of these are logical categories. It is neither logical 
nor illogical, but alogical’’ (p. 153). This is in complete concordance with the 
conclusion reached in this paper. However, Professor Stace’s claim that the 
Ultimate is alogical is obviously inconsistent with his assertion that there is a 
logieal contradiction between the negative and positive conceptions of the 
Ultimate or Divine. 
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that mystical experiences are ineffable. We can understand the 
empirical meaning of each one of a pair of contradictory proposi- 
tions; it is only the conjunction of these two contradictory proposi- 
tions into a single proposition which becomes empirically mean- 
ingless. If our analysis has been correct, we understand what sort 
of experiences are being referred to by mystical propositions, and 
the fact that such propositions contradict propositions referring to 
non-mystical experiences does not render mystical experiences in- 
effable any more than it renders non-mystical experiences ineffable. 
Because mystical experiences are so different from the ordinary 
run-of-the-mill experiences, the mystic feels that these experiences 
are mysterious and paradoxical. 


II. RELATION oF THE ETERNAL TO THE TEMPORAL ORDER OF BEING 


During the mystical experience the mystic experiences only one 
order of being, the so-called eternal order. Within his experience 
there is no opposition between the eternal and temporal since the 
temporal world then simply does not exist for him; therefore, there 
is no contradiction for him to be puzzled over or to try and explain 
away. But most of the mystic’s life is lived outside of the mystical 
moment, and it is then that he feels the contradiction between his 
mystical and non-mystical experiences. He may then even attempt 
to reconcile intellectually these two seemingly diametrically op- 
posed realms of being, and so become involved in contradictions. 

Professor Stace’s answer to the seeming contradiction between 
the eternal and temporal order of being takes the form of an 
exclusive disjunction: Hither we take our stand outside the mystical 
experience, as the naturalist does, in which case mystical experi- 
ences are purely subjective feelings and emotions; or we take our 
stand inside the mystical experience, in which case the natural 
world of space, time, and multiplicity is unreal or illusory. These 
two possible standpoints or perspectives are disjuncts in an exclu- 
sive disjunction, which means that we cannot take both of these 
standpoints at the same time. We must affirm one of these dis- 
juncts and so deny the other. 

However, in his theory of intersection Professor Stace makes 
this disjunction inclusive. The eternal and natural order intersect 
at each point of space and time. We know of such an intersection 
through the experience of the mystic. The mystic lives in both 
orders and at the moment of his mystical experience the two orders 
intersect. The point at which his experience takes place can be 
considered as a moment of time if viewed from the naturalistic 
standpoint, or it can be seen from within as the eternal Now- 
moment. ‘‘It is one and the same human consciousness which ex- 
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periences both the temporal or natural and the eternal and infinite 
order which is disclosed in mystical illumination. Thus this iden- 
tity of eternity with a temporal moment is an actual experienced 
fact, and this fact is what is metaphorically represented by the 
image of intersection’’ (p. 82). 

Professor Stace’s claim that the ‘‘identity of eternity with a 
temporal moment is an actual experienced fact’’ is ambiguous. 
It could mean: (1) that one and the same person has mystical 
experiences and at other times has experiences of a non-mystical 
variety ; and (2) that the mystic experiences in the mystical experi- 
ence the intersection of the two orders. In the case of (1) there is 
no direct experience of the intersection of the two orders ; herein we 
are still left with an exclusive disjunction between the naturalistic 
and mystie standpoints. In the ease of (2) the intersection is the 
content of a single direct intuitive experience. 

I believe that the first interpretation is the only defensible one. 
It is certainly the case that one and the same person can have both 
mystical and non-mystical experiences, but it is not true that a 
person can have an experience which is at once both mystical and 
non-mystical. As the mystic himself has proclaimed, a person 
cannot at the same time experience both the eternal and the tem- 
poral; by definition it follows that if a person is having a mystical 
experience he cannot at the same time be having a non-mystical 
experience. Therefore it is not possible for a person to have a 
single direct experience in which the temporal and timeless realms 
of being intersect because for this to happen he would have to have 
an experience which was at once both mystical and non-mystical, 
and by definition this is impossible. The intersection of the eternal 
and the temporal is arrived at through an intellectual interpreta- 
tion, and can never be the content of any direct experience. 

In his theory of intersection, Professor Stace uses at the same 
time the language of both mystic and naturalist, and in this way 
attempts to escape the confines of his own exclusive disjunction. 
By saying that at a moment in time a mystic experiences the 
eternal he is employing at the same time the language of both 
mystic and naturalist, and thereby makes his disjunction inclusive 
by adopting both standpoints at the same time. But insofar as 
we use the language of the naturalist we must describe the mystical 
experience as a subjective psychological event taking place at some 
moment of time, and insofar as we adopt the mystical standpoint 
we must describe the experience as union with the eternal or 
infinite and so deny that there is a temporal order. From the 
latter standpoint there is no moment in time at which the experi- 
ence takes place. 
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III. Ospsectiviry of MysticaL EXPERIENCES 


It may appear that we have been begging the question up to 
now by referring to mystical experiences as subjective psychological 
experiences when viewed from the naturalistic standpoint. Some 
mystics would argue that the same criterion by which we judge a 
sense experience to be veridical or objective can be used to prove 
the objectivity of a mystical experience. This is the argument: 
The criterion for objectivity in sense experience is unanimity or 
agreement among observers ; since there is unanimity among mystics 
it follows by analogy with the criterion for objectivity in sense 
experience that mystical experiences are objective. The fact that 
very few persons have had mystical experiences is not evidence 
against the objectivity of such experiences; for a mystical proposi- 
tion, like any non-mystical one, is really a hypothetical statement 
saying what experiences a person will have if certain verifying 
procedures are followed. However, in the case of propositions 
about sense experience we can specify exactly what operations must 
be performed by the verifier; whereas, in the case of mystical 
propositions, it is far more difficult to do this. The proper steps 
to be taken by one who wishes to verify a mystical proposition may 
include living an ascetic life for twenty years—staying out of bars, 
not watching television, doing breathing exercises, etc. If after 
following the ‘‘mystie way’’ for twenty years this poor chap still 
does not have a mystical experience there is the tendency for the 
mystic to beg the question by definition by saying that this only 
proves that this person has not taken the proper steps. In this 
case part of the very definition of what constitutes the proper steps 
is the stipulation that the verifier must have a mystical experience. 

Waiving this difficulty and also granting the claim for un- 
animity among the mystics, we can still point to a basic flaw in this 
argument which is due to the fact that the criterion for objectivity 
which is appealed to is inadequate even in the realm of sense 
experience. Mere unanimity or agreement among observers is not 
a sufficient condition for objectivity. Everybody who presses his 
finger on his eyeball will see double, everybody who stands at a 
certain spot in the desert will see the mirage, ete. The true 
criterion for objectivity is the Kantian one: An experience is objec- 
tive if its contents can be placed in a spatio-temporal order with 
other experiences in accordance with scientific laws. The objec- 
tivity of a sense experience means the verifiability of further pos- 
sible sense experiences which are inferred from this experience in 
accordance with known scientific laws. In accordance with this 
criterion we would say that our sense experience of seeing things 
double when we press our finger on our eyeball is subjective—a 
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mere illusion—because the inferences we make from this sense 
experience to other possible sense experiences do not hold. When 
we reach out to touch the two objects which we saw we find only 
one. There is, then, a rupture in the temporal continuity of our 
experience. 

In accordance with this new criterion for objectivity we must 
classify mystical experiences as subjective because they represent 
a break in the temporal continuity of our experience. What we 
have in the case of mystical experience is a moment of eternity, 
ie., phenomenological atemporality, suddenly appearing in the 
midst of a temporal sequence of events. When the mystic reports 
that during his experience all change and multiplicity were ob- 
literated, we must, from the naturalistic standpoint, tell him that 
he was ‘‘seeing things.’’ Because we cannot fit the content of 
mystical experiences into a temporal order with other experiences 
in accordance with scientific laws, we must call these experiences 
subjective. 

Since Professor Stace defines God or the Eternal ostensively in 
terms of the content of the mystical experience itself, he is not 
claiming that a mystical experience is evidence for the existence of 
some Being or Reality which transcends the experience. By God 
we mean the mystical experience and nothing more. If we accept 
Professor Stace’s ostensive definition of God in terms of the 
mystical experience itself, and if we grant the fact that there are 
mystical experiences, then it follows that God, in his sense, must 
exist. All of this is perfectly compatible with our classification of 
mystical experiences as subjective psychological experiences from 
the naturalistic standpoint. We cannot add to such psychological 
facts any existence claim; an existence claim cannot follow either 
deductively or inductively from a psychological claim. Since mys- 
tical experiences do not point beyond themselves to other facts they 
are irrefutable. We cannot dispute the claim of the mystie be- 
cause, from the naturalistic standpoint, he is not making an exist- 
ence claim—he is making only a psychological claim. 

Professor Stace argues that each mystic experiences the same 
reality or Oneness. He states that since the mystic is identical 
with the One or God during his experience, his experience is iden- 
tical with all other mystical experiences, whether of himself or of 
others, and this moment of time is identical with all other moments 
of time. ‘‘And hence there is, from within, no relation at all be- 
tween one mystical experience and another and therefore no like- 
ness or unlikeness’’ (p. 84). Professor Stace is writing here from 
the eternal standpoint; from this standpoint there is no problem 
of the identity of one mystical experience with another or of one 
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moment of time with another simply because there are no other 
mystical experiences or moments of time. There is only the un- 
differentiated unity. But from the naturalistic standpoint it is 
not true that the moment of one mystical experience is identical 
with the moment of every other mystical experience. Two or more 
mystical experiences can be alike as two peas in a pod as far as the 
phenomenological content of the experiences are concerned, but 
they can still be distinguished from each other by the experient’s 
position in space and time. The fact that two mystical experiences 
are phenomenologically identical is no more evidence for the objec- 
tive existence of the content of these experiences than is the fact 
that two dreams are phenomenologically identical evidence for the 
objective existence of the content of the dreams. 

What we are left with, then, is an exclusive disjunction between 
the mystical and naturalistic standpoint. There is no way of get- 
ting rid of the contradiction between the claim of the mystic and 
the naturalist. Such a dispute is not resolvable by any empirical 
means; for the very criterion for objectivity in terms of temporal 
continuity is made from the naturalistic standpoint, and so the 
mystic would aceuse us of begging the question from the outset. 
The question, ‘‘ Which is the true reality, the one revealed to us in 
mystical experiences or the one revealed to us in our non-mystical 
experiences?,’’ is really a value question and cannot be settled by 
any logical means. What a man takes to be the really real is a 
value judgment expressive of what experiences have the greatest 
significance for him. 


RicHarp M. GaLe 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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Maine de Biran: Reformer of Empiricism, 1766-1824. Pru P. 
Hauue. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. xii, 217 
pp. $4.50. 


Positivist Thought in France During the Second Empire, 1852- 
1870. D. G@. CHarutron. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. x, 
251 pp. 35s. ($5.60). 


So few people now are well informed about nineteenth-century 
French philosophy that it is hard to say whether or not our neglect 
of it is unjust. But these two books do not supply even as much 
evidence on that score as their titles would indicate, for each of 
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them suffers from an apparently too intimate connection with a 
doctoral dissertation and exhausts more space in developing an 
historical thesis than in discussing the philosophy in question. 
That kind of treatment of periods in the history of philosophy may 
sometimes be worthwhile; but not when, as in these eases, the 
historical theses are dubious or inappropriate and the periods 
themselves largely unknown. 

Since Professor Hallie’s book is smaller, has no real claim on 
the attention of specialists, and is addressed to a topic even more 
neglected than Mr. Charlton’s, the preoccupation with an historical 
thesis is much more deplorable in his case. 


I 


Hallie’s thesis is that Maine de Biran is a valuable critic of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. The book, he says, ‘‘is a study of the 
analysis and evaluation Biran made of the great British tradition. 
It has a double purpose: to explain Biran’s typically French theory 
of knowledge, and to look at British empiricism from what will be 
for many English-speaking readers a fresh and revealing point of 
view’’ (pp. vii-viii). The first aspect of this double purpose is 
largely obscured by the second, which leads Hallie into lengthy, 
superficial, and sometimes mistaken’ reviews of Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume from his own point of view. Each of these reviews is 
followed by an examination of positions taken by Maine de Biran 
that are supposed to bear on topies introduced by the three British 
philosophers. More often than not the bearing is pretty obscure, 
particularly where Hume and Berkeley are concerned. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘in his criticisms of Hume’s treatment of unperceived 
causation, Biran not only never mentions Hume by name, but it is 
possible that he had not even read Hume’s analysis of the belief 
in unperceived causation’’ (p. 97); ‘‘although he never attacks 
Hume’s notion of liberty by mentioning the great Scottish philos- 
opher’s name, . . . it is useful, and revealing, to study his polemic 
as an attack on Hume’s doctrines’’ (p. 107) ; and the author begins 
a chapter entitled ‘‘Berkeley and Biran—Allies and Opponents”’ 
with the admission that the writings of Maine de Biran contain only 
three explicit references to Berkeley’s philosophy (p. 129). 

By the time he reaches the concluding chapter his surveys of 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume have intruded on his study of Maine 


1 He speaks, for example, as if ‘simple idea’ and ‘particular idea’ were 
synonymous in Locke (pp. 41 and 56 ff.; cf. Essay 4.17.8 and 2.11.9) ; he states 
flatly that ‘‘because of an inadequate analysis of experience’? Hume does not 
mention ‘‘our internal consciousness of voluntary movement’’ (p. 75; cf. 
Treatise, p. 399). 
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de Biran to such an extent that he speaks of ‘‘the four philosophers 
we have been studying’’ (in a confused sentence in which Berkeley 
is contrasted with those four, p. 165). What we have in fact been 
doing is browsing in a scrapbook of which three quarters are stale 
and the one novel quarter is frustratingly slight and disjointed. 

The disjointed treatment of Maine de Biran is not a mere defect 
of style. It develops quite naturally out of Hallie’s confused con- 
ception of the nature of his philosophy. On the one hand he insists 
that Maine de Biran was not a system-builder but a eritic. His 
rejection of N. E. Truman’s study—Maine de Biran’s Philosophy 
of Will—and his organization of this book seem to depend on that 
point of view (see, e.g., pp. 7 and 38). But on the other hand he 
claims at the beginning of Chapter IV that ‘‘each of the chapters 
of this book is an attempt to see the whole of Biran’s theory of 
human knowledge from a special, revealing point of view’’ and that 
the whole is centered around the concept of effort voulu as the basis 
of knowledge. The latter claim agrees very well with Truman’s 
thesis and happens, moreover, to be true. It can searcely be well 
developed, however, in the cluttered context of this book. 

Maine de Biran does deserve more attention, particularly in the 
form of translations. And when the time comes for comparative 
studies of his philosophy and the empiricism he criticized, let them 
attend to the French empiricists uppermost in Maine de Biran’s 
mind as he wrote—Condillae, the Idéologues, and Royer-Collard, 
the French representative of Reid’s common-sense philosophy. In 
Hallie’s book Condillae and the Idéologues are given short shrift 
in the chapter on ‘‘The Immediate Background,’’ despite the fact 
that he admits occasionally (e.g., p. 107) that Maine de Biran ‘‘is 
usually addressing the followers of Condillae’’; and Royer-Collard, 
whom Maine de Biran frequently criticizes in detail, is not even 
mentioned. Thomas Reid is said (p. 11) to have exerted an inter- 
esting influence on Maine de Biran, but his name does not appear 
in the book’s sketchy and inaccurate index. 

In a footnote Professor Hallie announces his plan to do for 
Wittgenstein and Ryle as critics of empiricism what he has here 
done for Maine de Biran. 


II 


The historical thesis around which Mr. Charlton tries to or- 
ganize his study of French positivism is that the Second Empire 
has been incorrectly described as an age of positivism because 
several reputed positivists turn out not to have been strict adherents 
of ‘‘true philosophical positivism.’’ His claim is that ‘‘this study 
inquires how far thinkers like Comte are true to the positivist posi- 
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tion as they begin by defining it’’ (p. 4, author’s italics). But in 
fact it is Charlton’s own notion of what constitutes ‘‘true philo- 
sophical positivism,’’ which he presents in Chapter II, that usually 
serves as his criterion for distinguishing ‘‘les vrais amis du posi- 
tivisme’’ from the heretics, frequently because the men he discusses 
had sense enough not to begin by defining it. In outline this seems 
to be a sterile mode of treatment, not only because of Charlton’s 
exaggerated emphasis on the importance of defining philosophical 
positions but also because of his astonishing belief that explicitly 
framed definitions are the best source of information regarding the 
content of a philosophical position. He even cites Lalande’s phil- 
osophieal dictionary after stating his own definition of positivism 
in order, he says, ‘‘to underline that this is not a partial defini- 
tion’’ (p. 6). 

Fortunately, however, Charlton’s knowledge and appreciation 
of nineteenth-century French philosophy and literature are deep 
enough to keep the preoccupation with orthodoxy from spoiling the 
book. When he begins his discussion of the positivists themselves, 
admiration for his exposition usually outweighs misgiving about 
his thesis. 

The seven writers in whom his interest is centered are treated 
individually in as many chapters. He divides them into three 
groups: first, Comte, Renan, and Taine, all of whom, he submits, 
‘‘gradually come to misrepresent the real positivist stand-point. 
. . . What they present is less positivism than a distortion of it, 
and these writers might be grouped together as les faux amis de la 
philosophie positiviste, were the phrase not too harsh’’ (p. 2); 
second, Littré and Bernard, who ‘‘maintain—on balance at least— 
a consistent and thorough-going positivism: these thinkers, one 
could say, are les vrais amis de la philosophie positiviste’’ (ibid.) ; 
third, the poets Louise Ackermann and Sully Prudhomme, who, 
‘‘almost alone among the literary authors of the period, are ex- 
plicitly indebted to positivism’’ (p. 3), the latter being the peer 
in orthodoxy of Littré and Bernard. 

Comte’s well-known later vagaries into the Religion of Hu- 
manity are as much departures from sense as from positivism and 
so afford a poor kind of evidence for Charlton’s thesis. When that 
thesis is at issue, however, the author can fall from his usual level 
of sympathy and understanding. The demise that Mill saw as 
tragic and that Littré could explain only as ‘‘wne crise de folie’’ is 
distorted into a supposedly predictable development of his hetero- 
dox attitudes: ‘‘Comte is a reformer before he is a scientist, and it 
is small wonder that, sharing the preoccupations of his age, he 
should have ended as an archbishop’’ (p. 50). 
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In the case of Comte, Charlton’s thesis required a bizarre inter- 
pretation of the facts. In other cases in this book it requires what 
comes close to invention of facts. Claude Bernard, one of Charl- 
ton’s purists, whose Introduction a l’étude de la médecine expéri- 
mentale ‘‘expresses even more closely than the works of Littré the 
standpoint of true philosophical positivism’’ (p. 72), condemned 
positivism every time he had occasion to mention it, as the author 
must admit (pp. 74 and 81). If it is really a fact that Bernard is 
the prince of positivists (and Charlton’s evidence on that point is 
not persuasive), then we can learn from this study at least that no 
one but Charlton understands by ‘positivism’ what he means by 
‘true positivism.’ 

The same tendency to construct facts for his thesis is manifest 
in his tortuous chapter on Taine. Elements in Taine’s thought are 
said to have been ‘‘a betrayal of positivism’’ (p. 156), although his 
anti-positivism was just as explicit and as characteristic of his 
mature work as was his anti-eclecticism. Charlton indeed admits 
at one point that ‘‘positivism is no more the starting-point, in a 
sense, than the conclusion of Taine’s philosophy’’ (p. 149), and 
he compounds the confusion by remarking that ‘‘there is also 
reason to think that Taine was true to positivism even when he 
thought he was transcending it’’ (p. 139). 

It is not only the inappropriate historical thesis that detracts 
from the book. Charlton’s critical observations are often naive, 
as in the following example, where he attempts to point out one of 
Comte’s deviations from true positivism, first quoting Comte: 


‘Si, d’un cdté, toute théorie positive doit nécessairement étre fondée sur des 
observations, il est également sensible, d’un autre cété, que, pour se livrer a 
l’observation, notre esprit a besoin d’une théorie queleonque.’ 

In itself this is an entirely legitimate comment: it is difficult to find any 
coherence amongst a welter of facts unless we have some preliminary notion 
of the kind of meaning and the possible general law we are seeking. But as 
Comte continues this comment becomes much more than a useful principle of 
method: it furnishes the motive for an attack upon the open-minded accumula- 
tion of facts. [Pp. 36-37.] 


His fundamental misunderstanding of Comte’s point is brought out 
even more strikingly a little further on in this same discussion, 
where he remarks that ‘‘this theoretical affirmation is, hardly sur- 
prisingly, paralleled in Comte’s actual practice. He has not infre- 
quently been aceused of selecting the facts which support his 
theories and neglecting those which do not’’ (pp. 37-38). 

That kind of manhandling of the facts is not what Charlton has 
been criticized for in this review. He is not so easily embarrassed 
by inconsistency as Comte may have been, and so he need not be 
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so selective. Less than forty pages beyond the passage just cited, 
for example, he adduces as an illustration of Bernard’s pure posi- 
tivism the very same kind of dismissal of the notion of ‘‘open- 
minded accumulation of facts’’ for which he took Comte to task. 

After this adverse criticism it is important to emphasize that 
Charlton’s book is certainly worth reading as an introduction to 
that intricate period when scientism and Hegelianism were produc- 
ing the first of their many and varied offspring. And the worth of 
the book is enhanced by its excellent notes, bibliography, and index. 
If the space in it used for the development of the thesis had been 
devoted to more straightforward exposition, the book could prob- 
ably have been recommended unreservedly. 


NorMAN KRETZMANN 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editors sincerely regret to learn that Philip Nochlin, of 
the Department of Philosophy at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, died on May 26, 1960. 


Upon his retirement after thirty-five years as Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy at Union College, Harold A. Larrabee 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. As- 
sociate Professor Sven R. Peterson succeeds him as Chairman, and 
Rollo L. Handy, Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at the 
State University of South Dakota, has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Philosophy at Union. 


Professor I. M. Bochenski of the University of Freiburg will 
be visiting Rose Morgan Professor at the University of Kansas 
during the fall semester, 1960. He will teach one course in the 
History of Logic, and another in Contemporary Philosophy. 


Professor John Wild of Harvard University has accepted a 
Professorship in Philosophy and the Chairmanship of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at Northwestern University. He will assume 
his new duties in February, 1961. 


Lewis E. Hahn, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
has been elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Board of Officers of 
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the American Philosophical Association for the period July 1, 
1960, through June 30, 1963. 


The Metaphysical Society of America announces that the fol- 
lowing new officers were elected at its business meeting at the 
University of Notre Dame, March, 1960: President for 1960-61, 
Henry Veatch (Indiana University); Councillor for 1960-64, 
Roderick Chisholm (Brown University). The other Councillors 
are: 1960-61, Paul Weiss (Yale University) ; 1960-62, Rev. George 
Klubertanz (St. Louis University) ; 1960-63, Newton Stallknecht 
(Indiana University). 

The Society is now a member of the Fédération Internationale 
des Sociétés de Philosophie and of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. Its membership is international. 

Applications for membership will be cordially received. They 
may be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, Francis H. Parker, Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Dues are $3.00 a year. 


The New Mexico Philosophical Society held its Eleventh An- 
nual Meeting April 30-May 1, 1960, at the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque. The following papers were presented: ‘‘A 
Matrix Analysis of Class Concepts,’’ by Ivan Little (Texas Tech- 
nological College) ; ‘‘Conscientiousness,’? by Douglas Arner (Ari- 
zona State College) ; ‘‘ Empirical Foundations of Imagination,’’ by 
Hubert G. Alexander (University of New Mexico); ‘‘Thomas 
Reid: 1710-1960,’’ by Marvin C. Rall (Texas Christian Univer- 
sity) ; ‘Random and Non-Random: Dualism or Monism,’’ by Elmo 
Robinson (Los Alamos) ; ‘‘Report on the National Philosophy of 
Education Society Meeting at Columbus,’’ by Parke B. Loren 
(University of New Mexico) ; and ‘‘ Report on the Inter-American 
Congress of Philosophy at Buenos Aires,’’ by Hubert G. Alexander. 

The officers elected for 1960-61 are: President, Michael Faraon 
(St. Michael’s College) ; Vice-President, Elmo Robinson ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Hubert G. Alexander. 


AGRUPACION RIOPLATENSE DE LOGICA Y FILOSOFIA CIENTIFICA 


The aim of this society, established in Buenos Aires in 1956, is 
to stimulate research and discussion in modern logic, philosophy of 
science, and scientific philosophy. The fellows of the A.R.L. y F.C. 
are university professors of mathematics, science, or philosophy. 
During the first semester of the current year a series of discussion 
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meetings has been successfully held by the society at the Faculties 
of Philosophy, Science, and Law of the Buenos Aires University. 
The following subjects have been dealt with during this period: 
‘*Experience and Reason in Law’’ (C. E. Alchourrén), ‘‘ Logical 
Necessity’? (G. Klimovsky), ‘‘Ethies and Science’’ and ‘‘An 
Analysis of Value’’ (M. Bunge), ‘‘The Logie of Sequences’”’ (A. 
Raggio), ‘‘Types of Scientific Law’’ and ‘‘Criteria of Scientific 
Law”? (M. Bunge), ‘‘Logicism’’ (G. Klimovsky), ‘‘The Pos- 
sibility of a Scientifie Ethies’’ (C. E. Alchourrén), ‘‘The Percep- 
tion of Causation’’ (A. Raggio), ‘‘ Logical Atomism’’ (G. Klimov- 
sky), ‘‘Semantics and Values’’ (R. V. Garcia), and ‘‘ Analysis of 
the Concept of Level’’ (M. Bunge). During the second semester 
a symposium on methodological problems in the behavioral sciences 
will be organized. The Executive Committee of the A.R.L. y F.C. 
for 1960-61 includes the following: Prof. Dr. Mario Bunge (Presi- 
dent), Prof. Dr. Andrés Raggio (Vice-president), Prof. Carlos 
E. Alchourrén (Secretary), Prof. Eng. José Babini, Prof. Dr. 
Rolando V. Garcia, Prof. Gino Germani, and Prof. Gregorio 
Klimovsky. The society is interested in getting in touch with 
foreign specialists in logic, methodology, or philosophy of science 
who for some reason would travel to Argentina or Uruguay; 
special lectures, seminars, or courses could be arranged. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, timely discussions, notes on new 
books and other journals, and news of philosophic interest. Recent 
issues contain : 
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No. 9. April 28, 1960. 


The Theory of Eternal Recurrence in Modern Philosophy of 
Science, with Special Reference to C. 8. Peirce. Mimic Capex. 


The Problem of Epistemology. James WrimuarpD OLIVER. 


No. 10. May 12, 1960. 
Suppositions. DonaLp WaLHovT. 


The Refutation of Naturalism in Moore and Hare. Roger Han- 
COCK. 


No. 11. May 26, 1960. 
Must the Scientist Make Value Judgments? Isaac Lev1. 
Could Time Flow? If So, How Fast? C. W. Wess. 


No. 12. June 9, 1960. 


Evaluating Interperscnal Freedoms. Fenix E. OPPENHEIM. 


No. 13. June 23, 1960 (Double Number). 
The Core of Dewey’s Way of Thinking. Epwin A. Burtt. 
John Dewey and American Liberalism. Artour E. Murpny. 
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